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THE ALDINE. 



pings, chafing her temples, and calling loudly for 
water, wine and Mrs. Furbish. Under such treat- 
ment consciousness soon returned, and the rather trag- 
ical aspect quickly changed to comedy by Crissy's 
asking, "Who reached home first, father or I?" The 
circumstance and necessity of Rolf's attendance really 
seemed a divine shaping of means to an end. The 
slow walk, memory crowded with by-gones that never 
seemed more vivid, might really be regarded as a 
strong temptation to compromise his assertion by fin- 
ishing the proposal ; but the Wingate element inter- 
fered and the stinging comparison rankled as sharply 
as ever. "No," he thought, "I* should become 
liable to a forfeiture of respect or affection, and hate 
myself." So when they reached the Wingate home, 
Rolf was wonderfully well fortified with the conviction 
of unjust treatment, and ready to meet Mr. Wingate as 
icily as need be. Mr. Wingate answered the bell, 
swung wide open the sitting-room door and cordially 
bowed them within, inquired earnestly of Crissy's ill 
and good fortune, prescribed further treatment, then 
talked rapidly of his stay in and journey from Thaxter. 
Rolf was in no mood to reply — sometimes compre- 
hending, then lost in his own reflections. Then came 
a silence of many minutes, broken by Mr. Wingate 
saying : 

"I believe it a duty to be generous, and I believe 
the precise moment has come for me to prove it. The 
juncture in our lives has been reached, Rolf Packard, 
when I want you for a son-in-law. I have watched 
you stealthily, closely, unremittingly, in every act of 
your life. I am glad to testify that you have tallied 
with my standard of manhood ; therefore I fearlessly 
consign Crissy's happiness to you — that is," he con- 
tinued, bowing low, "if such is the desire of you 
both." 

Rolf regarded Mr. Wingate a moment, evidently 
determining upon the reliability of his hearing. It 
was a rapid conclusion, for he turned quickly toward 
Crissy, saying: 

"Would it be a difficult task, Crissy? " 
Tears are so interesting in a story — consequently, 
Crissy, at this juncture, shed the necessary quantity. 

Dear reader, imagine the finale — the most import- 
ant part of which, after all, was that Rolf Packard did 
succeed in his promise of waiting until the father 
asked him, before marrying the daughter, — and that 
he proved, even to the hard intellect of that father, the 
difficulty of always deciding between the two species, 
Man and Popinjay." — Mary E. Jennings. 



nial, but Philadelphians themselves and the people 
who reside near and pay them occasional calls, may 
be thankful to author and publishers for having done 
a necessary work so acceptably and so thoroughly. 
Messrs. Porter & Coates unquestionably have the 
"inside track" in Philadelphia hand-books, and are 
capable of keeping it, if anything may be judged from 
the present volume. 

» : 

"THE MOATED GRANGE." 



" Mariana in the Moated Grange." 

— Shakspeare and Tennyson. 



ABOUT THE CENTENNIAL CITY. 



Messrs. Porter & Coates, leading publishers of 
Philadelphia, in recognition of the demand necessar- 
ily created by the coming of the influx of visitors to 
the Centennial Exhibition, have prepared and just 
issued, in a stout and handsome i6mo volume, "The 
Official Guide-Book to Philadelphia ; a New Hand- 
Book for Strangers and Citizens." It is compiled and 
edited by Mr. Thompson Westcott, author of a "His- 
tory of Philadelphia," "Life of John Fitch," etc., has 
nearly one hundred engravings, illustrating the build- 
ings and places of special interest of the Quaker City, 
in connection with the Centennial and otherwise ; and, 
so far as a hasty examination will allow us to judge, 
seems to be admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which it is designed. If it has a fault, it is that it is 
too thorough and exhaustive — not to say too bulky ; 
for there may be too much even of a "Centennial 
City ; " and possibly some of the visitors, compelled to 
weary the body in exploring the numberless acres of 
the Exhibition buildings and grounds, may object to 
wearying the mind by going all over them again, and 
adding the consideration of many objects which they 
have not seen with the living eye, between the covers 
of a guide-book. However, probably Philadelphia 
will a little better bear the close examination involved, 
than any one of its rival cities, except possibly Boston ; 
for it has a memorable history, naturally hot forgotten 
by Mr. Westcott, himself a historian ; and in the year 
of grace 1876 it is allowable to make somewhat closer 
investigation than would at other times be permitted 
Taken all in all, not only the visitors to the Centen- 



Few subjects in history or literature have been so 
honored as the story of Mariana, either invented by 
Shakspeare or elaborated by him from an old legend, 
— and continued by Alfred Tennyson in one of his 
finest poems and in another of secondary importance. 
The story, of the scene of which so noble an illustra- 
tion is given in the picture of "The Moated Grange," 
in the present number of The Aldine, occurs in 
' ' Measure for Measure " — one of the most objection- 
able, on certain moral points, of all the plays of Shak- 
speare, yet full of story-interest, and containing very 
many of the finest poetical thoughts and most charm- 
ing reflections of the master-dramatist Those who 
well know the plot of this play, will remember that 
the Duke of Vienna has temporarily installed one 
Angelo in power under the incitement of the pure repu- 
tation of that nobleman, but some suspicion (as after- 
ward becomes apparent) that the "saint" is privately 
very much of a sinner. By the laws of Vienna, at the 
time, immorality is punishable with death ; and An- 
gelo condemns Claudio to the block for a crime of the 
kind, at the very time when, as the duke disguised and 
remaining in Vienna as a priest discovers, endeavor- 
ing to debauch the sister of Claudio as a bribe for sav- 
ing the life of the brother ! The disguised duke also 
discovers that there is one Mariana, to whom Angelo 
owes the justice of marriage, and to whom (it may be 
said in.passing) before all is done he manages to make 
that doubtful saint pay his debt, in a most effectual 
manner. The passage in "Measure for Measure," 
in which this special story is introduced and explained, 
is as follows ; and we copy it at length from the very- 
fact that the origin is so little understood, and that so 
many casual readers trace it back no further than 
Tennyson. 

THE SHAKSPEARE STORY OF MARIANA. 
''Measure for Measure" — Act HI., Scene i. 

Duke. — Virtue is bold and goodness never fearful. Have 
you not heard speak of Mariana, the sister of Frederick, the 
great soldier who miscarried at sea ? 

Isabella. — I have heard of the lady, and good words went 
with her name. 

Duke. — Her should this Angelo have married ; was affianced 
to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed : between which time 
of the contract, and limit of the solemnity, her brother Frederick 
was wrecked at sea, having in that perished vessel the dowry of 
his sister. But mark how heavily this befel to the poor gentle- 
woman : there she lost a noble and renowned brother, in his 
love towards her ever most kind and natural ; with him the por- 
tion and sinew of her fortune, 'her marriage dowry ; with both, 
her combinate husband, this well-seeming Angelo. 

Isabella. — Can this be so ? Did Angelo so leave her ? 

Duke. — Left her in her tears and dried not one of them with 
his comfort ; swallowed his vows whole, pretending in her dis- 
coveries of dishonour ; in fine, bestowed her on her own lamen- 
tation, which she yet wears for his sake ; and he a marble to her 
tears, is washed by them, but relents not. 

Isabella. — What a merit were it in death, to take this poor 
maid from the world ! What corruption in this life that it will 
let this man live ! But how out of this can she avail ? 

Duke. — It is a rupture that you may easily heal; and the 
cure of it not only saves your brother, but keeps you from dis- 
honour in doing it. 

Isabella. — Show me how, good father. 

Duke. — This fore-named maid hath yet in her the continu- 
ance of her first affection ; his unjust unkindness, that in all rea- 
son should have quenched her love, hath, like an impediment in 
the current, made it more violent and unruly. • * * What 
think you of it ? 

Isabella. — The image of it gives me content already ; and I 
trust it will grow to a most prosperous perfection. 

Duke. — It lies much in your holding up. Haste you speed- 
ily to Angelo, * * * I will presently to St. Luke's ; there, 
at the moated grange, resides this dejected Mariana. 

Very evidently the impression made upon the pres- 
ent English laureate by the old story as merely hinted 



at by Shakspeare, must have been most profound ; for 
we not only have his principal poem on the subject, 
following, but another, written and published later, 
called "Mariana in the South," bearing very nearly 
the same burthen, though by no means equal to the 
first, in which he developed his appreciation of and 
love for the theme. We give, in conclusion : 

TENNYSON'S "MARIANA IN THE MOATED 
GRANGE." 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 

Were thickly crusted, one and all : 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 

That held the peach to the garden -wall. 
The broken sheds looked sad and strange : 

Unlifted was the clinking latch ; 

Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, " My life is dreary ; 
He cometh not," she said ; , 

She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 

Her tears fell with the dews at even ; 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 

Either at morn or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats, 

When thickest dark did trance the sky, 

She drew her curtain-casement by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

Sh,e only said, "The night is dreary ; 
He cometh not," she said ; 

She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 

Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking, she heard the night-fowl crow : 

The cock sung out an hour ere light :- 
From the dark fen the oxen's low 

Came to her : without hope of change, 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed morn, 

About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, " The day is dreary ; 

He cometh not," she said ; 
She said, "I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 

About a stone cast from the wall 

A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o'er it many, round and small, 

The clustered marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by, a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark ; 

For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 

She only said, " My life is dreary ; 
He cometh not," she said ; , 

She said " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead." 

And ever, when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 

The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed across her brow. 

She only said, " The night is dreary ; 
He cometh not," she said ; 

She said " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 

All day within the dreamy house, 

The doors upon their hinges creaked ; 
The blue fly sung in. the pane ; the mouse 

Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about. 

Old faces glimmered through the doors, 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without. 

She only said, "My life is dreary ; 
He cometh not," she said ; 

She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead ! " 

The sparrow's chirrup on the roof, 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the moaning wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense ; but most she loathed the hour 

When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 

Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 

Then said she, " I am very dreary ; 
He will not come," she said ; 

She wept, " I am aweary, aweary, 
O, God, that I were dead ! " 



